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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Dig Religion der Vernunft aus den Quellen des Judentums. Von 
Hermann Cohen. Leipzig, Gustav Fock, 1919. — pp. vi, 629. 
It sometimes happens that a posthumous work sets in a new or at 
least extraordinarily clear light a personality well known through solid 
scientific or literary achievements. To students of philosophy Her- 
mann Cohen has long been a familiar figure. In 1875 he succeeded 
Friedrich Albert Lange, the brilliant historian of materialism, in 
Marburg, and for forty years he exercised a profound influence 
through his academic teaching. His numerous writings have made 
him widely known as one of the chief exponents of Neo-Kantianism.' 
He belonged to a group of thinkers who, in interpreting and de- 
veloping Kant's idealism, were led to define their attitude to the 
new tendencies in the natural sciences, including psychology, and 
to socialism, with its peculiar approach to history and its perspec- 
tives. In his case there was, besides, a more marked return to the 
Platonic ideology. Whether this can be regarded as a legitimate 
mnfolding of what was potential in the thought of the Konigsberg 
philosopher or, as Guido de Ruggiero strenuously maintains in his 
La filosofia contemporanea, 1912 (p. 74 seq.), an absolute departure 
from the master, is perhaps a moot question. That the direction of 
Cohen's speculation was to some extent due to his Jewish antecedents 
and training had been apparent in many of his works. Particularly 
important, in this respect, is his remarkable 'Kritik von Lazarus' 
Ethik des Judenthums' in Frankel's Monatschrift, 1899. But only 
this latest publication has fully revealed how deeply religious his 
nature was, how closely attached he was to his ancestral faith, and 
how powerfully his thinking was dominated by what he found, or 
sincerely believed that he found, in the sources of Judaism. His 
widow, who has provided the book with an illuminating preface, 
and the scholars assisting her have rendered a real service by giving 
it to the public as his last testament. 

There is nothing unusual in the attempt to present the essence of 
some historic religion as the religion of reason. This has been done 
by a long line of Moslem and Christian philosophers. To al Farabi, 
Ibn Sina, and Abu Roshd Islam was the religion of reason; and not 
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only Thomas Aquinas and the medieval schoolmen, but Descartes, 
Leibnitz and Kant himself regarded the essence of Christianity as 
the religion of reason. Cohen has distinguished predecessors in 
Judaism. One naturally thinks of Philo, Ibn Ezra, Maimonides, 
Crescas, Albo, Gersonides, and Moses Mendelsohn. In spite of all 
differences, there is a strong resemblance to Philo. Like him, Cohen 
discovers, with unquestionable sincerity, in the sources of Judaism 
the philosophy to which his own thinking has led him; like him, 
he is aided in this discovery by a certain allegoresis ; like him, he is 
a Platonist. He has a more intimate familiarity with the Hebrew 
language, has the advantage of drawing upon many more sources, 
and follows the main current without deviating in the directions that 
made Philo a forerunner of Christian dogma. In some respects he, 
therefore, reminds us even more, of Maimonides. He starts out with 
the assumption that Judaism is the religion of reason. Already on p. 
11 we read: "Die Juden schufen ja die Religion der Vernunft." The 
whole work is a grandly conceived and zealously pursued effort to 
prove this thesis. 

If an inductive method had been followed, the sources would first 
have been examined critically to find out what Judaism has been in 
its historic development; the result would then have been compared 
with that obtained by a similar treatment of the sources of other 
religions, and only after this process of investigation would the 
question have been broached how far the essence of one or another 
or all of them constitutes a religion in harmony with reason. Cohen 
preferred another method. To prove the truth of his a priori judg- 
ment he begins by vindicating a place for religion by the side of 
science, philosophy, and ethics in a rational view of the world, goes 
on to define a religion within the limits of reason, and then pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate that Judaism is such a religion by selecting 
and interpreting a large number of proof-texts drawn chiefly from 
the Hebrew Bible, the Talmud, and the Jewish philosophers of 
the middle ages. This approach to the subject is not altogether ob- 
jectionable and has certain advantages. It starts with fundamentals, 
emphasizes the object that is sought, and tends to eliminate what 
may seem unessential in the historic development. But the validity 
of the reasoning becomes dependent throughout on the accuracy 
of the definitions laid down at the outset, the justice of the ap- 
praisal of other religions that are only incidentally alluded to, and 
the correctness with which the sources are interpreted. 
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Ethics is defined as a science dealing with the relations between 
the individual and the state, or the union of all states ; between man, 
the individual, and man, the race, or humanity in the abstract. 
"Morality is the realization of humanity in the individual." A 
separate field for religion is found in a relation between the 'I' 
and the ' Thou ' involving a consciousness of sin and a sympathy with 
suffering which demand the abolition of evil and a dependable 
guarantee of the absolute triumph of good. Such a demand, it is 
maintained, lies beyond the aims of ethics: even Plato conceives of 
the eternal coexistence of good and evil. Such a guarantee, it is 
held, can only be furnished by monotheism, by " the messianic God " 
who banishes from the life of man poverty and all the ills it sym- 
bolizes. Morality must be autonomous, but needs the supplement of 
religion which perceives and recognizes the law as the will of the 
eternal legislator. But can morality rightly be so circumscribed as 
to exclude consciousness of sin and social sympathy? And is there 
no other way to give validity to ethical judgments than by the as- 
sumptions of monotheism? The field of ethics seems to be unduly 
narrowed in order to provide a special place for religion, and the 
sanctions of morality appear to be arbitrarily limited by the exi- 
gencies of a metaphysical theory. 

There is no adequate discussion of the claims of other religions. 
Polemics against Christianity is not wanting, and much of it is well 
considered and just. The Greek philosophers come in for generous 
attention. One misses, however, an evaluation of man's religious 
life as a whole, and of the relative merits of its various manifesta- 
tions. Without the use of the comparative method required by sci- 
ence, the superiority and rational character of Judaism are taken 
for granted. In a brief paragraph (p. 40), Cohen alludes to this 
matter. "I do not maintain," he says, "that Judaism alone is the 
religion of reason: I seek to understand how other monotheistic 
religions have a fruitful share in the religion of reason." But he 
immediately adds : " although this cannot in originality measure itself 
with Judaism, and it is this originality that constitutes the pre- 
eminence of Judaism." Only the monotheistic religions are thought 
of, and these are all supposed to be derived from Judaism, at least 
so far as any rational elements are concerned. 

In regard to the use of the sources Cohen is quite aware of cer- 
tain demands upon the student made by modern science. In Kants 
Begriindung der Ethik, 1910, p. 462, he remarks: "Wenn wir auch 
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von der methodischen Selbstandigkeit der Ethik absehen, so erfordert 
die geschichtliche Methodik eine andere Fassung des Problems, 
namlich die literarische Untersuchung der Quellen nach der philolo- 
gisch-historischen Methode. Diese Quellen sind zum mindesten das 
Neue und das Alte Testament. Kant selbst hat es nun aber ausge- 
sprochen, dass ihm jede wissenschaftliche Sachkenntniss in bezug auf 
diese Quellen abgeht ; nichtsdestoweniger hat er geglaubt diese Verein- 
barung der Vernunftreligion mit der christlichen Religion versuchen 
zu diirfen." In spite of his wide acquaintance with Jewish literature 
much of this criticism is as applicable to Cohen as to Kant. With 
justice Cohen criticised Lazarus for leaving out of consideration the 
medieval Jewish philosophers on the plea that they did not represent 
the collective spirit (der Gesammtgeist) of Judaism. Cohen leans on 
them too heavily in his exegesis, defiant of modern criticism, and him- 
self leaves out a whole category of Jmportant documents of Jewish 
laith, because some rabbis thought them not holy enough to require 
a washing of the hands after contact with them, or because they re- 
vealed a strong impress of the Hellenistic spirit. 

A random selection of proof-texts torn from their context in the 
Bible, thfe Talmud, or some medieval commentary is not in harmony 
with modern critical methods. The so-called 'Biblical Theology' 
has no doubt been over-confident in dealing with very fragmentary 
records, and the name has tempted to unconvincing constructions of 
a progressive revelation, or an evolution on the dotted line, but it 
has at least given the coup de grace to the old type of proof-text the- 
ology, and restored to each author the right to his own thought 
and the general trend of his thought. Nor is there any regard for 
the philologico-historical method in the interpretation Cohen gives of 
many of these texts. "Thou shalt have no other gods before me" 
{Ex. xx, 3) is said to mean: "Es gibt nicht bloss keinen anderen 
Gott, sondern tiberhaupt kein Sein ausser diesem einzigen Sein" 
(p. 51). Thus the philosophical idealism of a Parmenides or a 
Berkeley may be read into a simple prohibition against setting up 
ether gods in a Yahwe sanctuary. "Thou shalt see my back, but 
my face shall not be seen" {Ex. xxxiii, 23) is explained, with 
Maimonides: "Du wirst sehen das mir folgende, nicht Rtickseite, 
sondern Folge und Wirkung des gottlichen Wesens" (p. 93). Mai- 
monides' derivation of Shaddai from dai, and explanation as "the 
self-sufficient" "entspricht einem richtigen Sprachgefxihl " (p. 45). 
lob xxxi, 2, is translated : " Der Geist ist der Anteil an der Gottheit 
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von oben " and made to refer to the immortality of the soul (p. 358) . 
Such examples of medieval exegesis are not the exception. 

The tendency to seize upon scattered utterances that seem to be 
in harmony with the author's own thought and feeling and to make 
them representative of the general trend of Judaism leads to strange 
conclusions. Cohen does not believe in punishments and rewards in 
a future life. Hence he stresses the absence of this belief in the 
earlier sources and occasional statements in the later to the effect 
that the sons of Noah, if they kept the Noachic commandments, 
and possibly even if they failed, might have a share in the world 
to come. But when Nachmanides called for hot gold to be poured 
into the mouth of Ibn Ezra, a hundred years after his death, for 
having slyly hinted a doubt as to the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, it is not known that any voice was heard in Israel protesting 
against such a judgment. The authoritative threat of exclusion from 
the world to come for heresy on this point seems to have smothered 
effectively for centuries any atttempt by Jewish scholars to find the 
truth. Origen also believed in a final restoration, and the author of 
the second book of the Sibylline Oracles shared his faith. A Chris- 
tion hand wrote in the margin: "Manifestly false. . . . Let Origen 
of his presumptuous babble be ashamed, saying there shall be an end 
of punishments." It is not necessary to ask which view has been 
typical of Christian doctrine, even though there have been unauthor- 
ized sporadic concessions, on the ground of uncovenanted mercies, to 
exceptional pagans and Jews, and unbaptized infants. The doctrine 
of heaven and hell, whatever its origin and later modifications, came 
to the Christian church from the synagogue. The famous saying of 
Antigonus of Socho by no means proves that the hope of a reward 
was foreign to Judaism. The modern Jewish philosopher may 
hot think that any merit attaches to a moral act; but much straining 
of the natural sense is needed to find this thought expressed in 
the doctrine of the merits of the fathers. If the sons are encouraged 
to show becoming modesty by confessing their own lack of merits, 
their plea for favors on the ground of the merits of their fathers 
would appear to indicate with sufficient clearness that they attach 
merit to the acts of these fathers. Cohen does not believe in a 
physical resurrection. Neither did Maimonides. But he was con- 
demned for his error. It is not quite clear whether either of them 
believed in the survival of the individual. 
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A subtle distinction is made by Cohen between eschatology and 
messianism. The former is rejected, the latter explained as the 
triumph of good in a perfect social order. This transformation of 
messianism is indeed a great spiritual achievement of modern Jewry. 
It was prepared by the ethical fervor of the pre-exilic prophets and 
by the apocalyptic pictures of the Messiah's reign in righteousness 
and peace. The tremendous significance of the prophetic emphasis 
on justice and mercy has been well brought out by Cohen. If he 
had paid more attention to the Jewish literature appearing just before 
and just after the beginning of the common era, he would have 
realized how closely interlinked 'with the general eschatological 
scheme the simpler hope of a just and victorious king or priestly 
ruler had gradually become. Nothing has probably contributed so 
much to the dropping of the thought of an individual Messiah in 
certain Jewish circles as the epoch-making social movement of the 
last century, of which the great leaders were indeed Jews, but Jews 
little influenced by messianic speculations. To some extent Cohen 
seems to have allowed his sympathy with a dominant note in socialism 
to give a coloring to the prophetic messages which the prophets them- 
selves would scarcely have approved. That they were filled with 
compassion for the poor and indignation against the rich and power- 
ful who oppressed them is obvious. But their words do not give the 
impression that they looked upon poverty as the great evil whose 
abolition would cure the deep-rooted malady of man's life. The 
transformed messianic hope has become a religious passion. How 
tolerant will it be ? Speaking of the extermination of false, wor- 
ship, Cohen says: "Da kann es kein Erbarmen geben und keine 
Rticksicht auf Menschen. Die Liebe zu Gott entwurzelt den Quietis- 
mus" (p. 60). Does the religion of reason approve the murder 
of the prophets of Baal? Does it commend the love of God that 
roots out pacifism? Will the followers of God's new Messiah, the 
ideal of 'a nobler order of society, be men of violence, without mercy 
or regard for human life, justifying the means by the end, or men 
of peace, having thie strength of a patient, tolerant and quiet spirit ? 
That is a question worth pondering, even if it should seem probable 
in this instance that Cohen was simply carried away by his apolo- 
getic interest to make a statement that does not fairly represent his 
real attitude or his conception of the teachings of a rational re- 
ligion. 

Notwithstanding all such queries and reservations it must still be 
said that the manuscript left behind by this eminent Jewish thinker 
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is a document of transcending power and .significance, in scope and 
character worthy of him and of the great subject. It is the fruit 
of life-long study, philosophical reflection, and pious meditation, and it 
contains a wealth of keen observations, dialectic subtleties, sagacious 
judgments, and bold generalizations. Its reverence, erudition, grasp 
of principles and loyalty to conviction will assure for it a distin- 
guished place in the literature devoted to the problems of the moral 
life and the interpretation of religion. It is especially desirable 
that Christian scholars should acquaint themselves with this work, 
both because it is calculated to increase their knowledge of Jewish 
thought and remove many current misconceptions, and because they 
would profit from the author's discussion of the different view- 
points of the two religions in considering some important problems. 
He set out to prove a thesis. How far has he succeeded? He 
has proved that there is much, very much indeed, that is rational and 
worthy of all acceptation in what he includes within the field of 
Jewish religion. More than this the evidence could not show. A 
system of thought cannot be distilled out of a whole national litera- ' 
ture. It is at bottom his own view of the world that we get, to- 
gether with a display of the stimuli furnished by the wise men in 
his people and among the Gentiles. It is of present interest to ob- 
serve that his penetrating mind clearly perceived the economic 
causes of war, the possibility of disarmament, if these are removed, 
and the need of a democratically organized league of all nations. 
There is an excellent index. The Talmudic passages are given in an 
appendix. For the convenience of the reader it would have been 
well if they had also been cited in the body of the text, as the 
Bible passages are. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 
Cornell University. 



Le Probleme Moral et la Pensie Contemporaine. Par D. Paeodi. 
Deuxieme Edition, revue et augmentee. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1921. 

—pp. 301. 

It is interesting and useful to reconsider our ethical theories 
in the light of the unusual experiences of the great war, to see 
whether they have stood the test and whether it is possible to hold 
fast to them. Professor Parodi undertakes such a task in this book, 
asking that it be regarded as " a kind of inquiry into the philosophical 
conscience — on the evening and the morning after the war — of an im- 



